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well-informed German, Englishman or American. The world-wide misconception with regard to the significance of French domestic policy, and the singular influence of French home policy upon French foreign policy, make it necessary to study in some detail the political development of the Third Republic; to survey the ground as it was before the continual blows of the Nibelungen picks finally released the subterranean current of French patriotism.
II
Among the domestic problems that dominated French political life for almost an entire generation, and often diverted the attention of French politicians from foreign questions, that of the relations between the State and the Catholic Church was, perhaps, the most inveterately absorbing. During the crisis of the Dreyfus Case this problem became for the Republic a matter of vital interest.
The events that occurred in France from 1903 to 1907 in connexion with the dissolution of the religious orders, the expulsion of monks and nuns, the abolition of the Concordat established in 1801, and the readjustment of the relations between Catholicism and the State were a matter of astonishment to the rest of the world. Yet these events, culminating in the separation of the Churches and the State, were produced by no sudden outburst of anticlerical passion: they were a logical incident in the development of French society. Instead of being a sign of moral decadence and social ruin, they were a proof not only of the stability of Republican institutions, but also of the Republic's right to claim legitimate heirship to the great r6gimes*preceding it: the whole history of France has been a ^steady effort of secularization.
The Republic was, in a sense, an accident, but it was a necessary and inevitable one. After the fall of the Empire a Republican governmental form was alone possible. But its durability was problematic. The survivors of the older